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number of the articles will be familiär to those 
with interests in the specific area covered, the 
quality of the entire volume is generally quite 
high. In fact, the book would be a useful 
reader for more advanced students, were it 
not for its very high price. 



Polyethnicity and National Unity in World 
History, by William H. McNeill. (The 
Donald G. Creighton Lectures, 1985.) To- 
ronto: University of Toronto Press, 1986. 85 
pp. NPL paper. 

Fran^ois Nielsen 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

This collection of three lectures by the 
author of The Rise of the West reviews the 
existence and preconditions of national ethnic 
homogeneity in human history before, after, 
and during the short period from 1750 to 1920 
that the author calls the "triumph of national- 
ism." During most of history, ethnic hetero- 
geneity is the norm in civilized societies. It is 
maintained in the past through conquest, 
trade, and population movements generated 
by the impact of diseases on urban centers. 

Nationalism and the approximate realiza- 
tion of national ethnic homogeneity are pecu- 
liar to northwestern Europe in the nineteenth 
Century, the products of very unusual and tran- 
sitory circumstances. The coincidence of a Sys- 
tem of education based on the classics, rural 
population growth sufficient to replenish cities 
with cultural kin, and a military technology 
that rewarded mass mobilization of a Citizen 
infantry are some of the factors leading to the 
first emergence of modern nationalism in 
France. In a discussion reminiscent of Im- 
manuel Wallerstein 's in the World System, 
McNeill argues that the spread of nationalism 
to other areas of Europe was the result of im- 
itation necessitated by French expansion to- 
gether with Napoleon' s ultimate failure to es- 
tablish a cross-national European empire. 

Finally, the period after 1920 witnessed a 
return to the historical norm of polyethnicity 
in a world where population movements due 
to economic or political conditions are 
resumed, global Communications facilitate 
cultural maintenance, and the nation-state 
becomes an impractical basis for collective 
action and the exercise of military power. 
McNeill 's sweeping interpretation of history 



will be of interest to comparative-historical 
sociologists and macrosociologists in general, 
as well as those interested in ethnicity. Its 
forceful argumentation should alleviate some 
of the surprise at "ethnic resurgences" in 
contemporary societies and replace such 
phenomena in their appropriately global 
context. 

Patrons, Brokers, and Clients in Seventeenth- 
Century France, by Sharon Kettering. 
New York & Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1986. 322 pp. $36.00 cloth. 

Stephen P. Turner 
University of South Florida 

Between strong ties, such as slavery and 
kinship, and weak ties, such as those of 
concern to network theorists, lies a confusing 
ränge of relationships, such as infeudation 
and clientage, that sometimes take quite rigid 
forms, but often develop into much looser, 
more network-like relations. In later feudal- 
ism, for example, people became feudal 
dependents of more man one person, and the 
pyramid became a hierarchical net, with knots 
that tied and retied sometimes to higher ranks. 
This study describes a period in which a 
patron-client System, based largely on patron- 
ial access to the court in Paris, involved a 
great many players in the provinces, who 
were themselves patrons, clients, and interme- 
diaries— or "brokers"— between other pa- 
trons and their potential clients. 

While the patron-client ideal was lifelong 
loyalty, client and patron Shopping and 
switching, as well as multiple patrons, were 
in fact common. The outward forms of 
"fidelity," particularly the personal and 
emotional content of the language of clientel- 
ism ("your humble and obedient servant"), 
came to be ambiguous: the formulae did not 
fully give up the literal sense of such terms as 
obedience and fidelity, for some participants 
at least. 

Kettering argues that this odd " System" 
actually served as a prop for the weak central 
bureaucracy and a means by which the 
provinces were politically incorporated into 
the developing State. The relations themselves 
are interpreted in terms of exchange, although 
it is unclear in many instances precisely what 
is being exchanged. Kettering tends to treat 
abstractions, such as "legitimation," as goods 
that are exchanged for benefits of a more 



